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for me is like going to school except that there are no 'exams* to trouble "
me."134
When the news of Sun's second marriage got into the foreign
papers, early in 1916, it created a sensation. Non-Christian Chinese
regarded it with disfavour, as contrary to Chinese ethics, though
they would have said nothing if Sun had followed the fairly common
practice of wealthy Chinese and taken one or more concubines. It
is recorded that when rumours of the impending marriage leaked
out some of Sun's friends met and sent one of their number to try
to dissuade him. Sun was, at all times, very companionable and had
a way of inviting a friend or colleague to sit with him: sometimes
the two would talk but often there was silence between them. One
Chinese, who worked with Sun and often sat with him in this fashion, ^
told the writer that even when no words were spoken he would
gradually become aware, in some mystic way, of a quality of friend-
liness or- loving kindness which seemed to emanate from Sun. But
the candid friend who called on Sun to try to persuade him against
his second marriage had no success. In the presence of Sun the
carefully chosen words seemed impertinent and his silence was so
gloomy that his host asked what ailed him. Making an excuse that
he felt unwell the friend escaped* "with a lump in his throat", his
task shirked.
Because both Sun and the Soongs were Christians, the marriage
was even more distasteful to Chinese Christians and to missionaries
and there were times when Sun and Chingling faced only half-
concealed disapprobation. It did not, however, break their friend-
ship with missionaries nor was it the end of Sun's active Christian
work. It may be true his name meant less thereafter in Christian
propaganda, but the point has been exaggerated. It is recorded, for
example, that he "was no longer sought as a speaker in churches
and missions", the writer presumably overlooking the fact that Sun
was no longer in China and could not speak Japanese! Later, when
he returned to China, he sometimes spoke at Christian institutions
and in 1923 addressed a National Convention of the Y.M.C.A.
For Mr. and Mrs. Soong the marriage was an unhappy event.
Mrs. Soong was the daughter of a man named Nyi, the first Chinese
m North and Central China to be ordained as a protestant pastor,
and she grew up in a strict Christian home. Moreover she and her
husband had earned, long since, a reputation in their own rights,
as CJiristians of high standing who could be relied upon to show
aa example to others. They did so now; for. while they clearly dis-